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Foreword 


The  stunning  changes  In  the  complexion  of  international  politics  that  began 
late  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and  continue  today  will  profoundly  affect  the 
American  military  establishment  as  a  whole,  and  the  US  Air  Force  in  particular. 
Decisions  about  the  fuiure  course  of  the  military  will  be  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1990s  which  will  essentially  determine  the  course  of  the  US  Air  Force  well 
into  the  next  century.  Decisions  of  such  importance  require  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  points  of  view. 

This  report  is  one  in  a  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  which  address  many  of 
the  issues  that  decision  makers  must  consider  when  undertaking  such  momen¬ 
tous  decisions.  The  list  of  subjects  addressed  in  this  special  series  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  certainly  not  definitive.  However, 
the  Papers  do  treat  topics  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  of  the  US  Air 
Force,  treat  them  with  care  and  originality,  and  provide  valuable  Insights. 


We  believe  this  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  can  be  of  considerable  value  to 
policymakers  at  all  levels  as  they  plan  for  the  US  Air  Force  and  its  role  in  the 
so-called  postcontainment  environment. 
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Executive  Summary 


A  number  of  assumptions  about  continuities  relevant  to  US  military  strategy 
and  force  structure  underlie  much  of  the  analysis  in  the  contributions  to  the 
Airpower  Research  Institute’s  (ARI)  study  of  “The  Future  of  the  Air  Force."  Three 
of  the  propositions  have  to  dr*  with  the  international  environment,  and  two 
concern  the  internal  US  situation.  The  specific  premises  are: 

1 .  Eastern  Europe  will  stay  on  the  path  of  liberalization. 

2.  US-Soviet  relations  will  continue  to  improve. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  as  military  alliances  will 
decrease,  for  both  will  significantly  reduce  their  forces. 

4.  US  budget  deficits  will  remain  a  problem. 

5.  Pressure  to  cut  military  spending  will  grow.  When  carefully  examined, 
however,  some  of  these  assumptions  seem  open  to  challenge.  Indeed,  the 
chances  are  good  in  several  instances  that  conditions  different  than  those  forecast 
may  develop.  All  of  the  assumptions  involving  the  external  world  fall  into  this 
category. 

If  circumstances  other  than  the  ones  foreseen  do  emerge,  these  circumstances 
could  have  implications  for  both  US  military  strategy  and  US  force  structure  that 
vary  from  the  prescriptions  of  contributors  to  ARl’s  study.  Some  of  the  deviations 
might  even  be  quite  significant. 

Therefore,  the  conclusions  about  military  strategy  and  force  structure  ad¬ 
vanced  by  participants  in  this  study  should  be  approached  with  a  degree  of 
caution.  These  judgments  represent  the  best  estimates  of  the  participants,  but 
the  judgments  are  still  probabilities,  not  certainties.  Moreover,  the  greater  the 
number  of  underlying  assumptions  that  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  the  greater  the 
chances  are  that  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  study  will  prove  ques¬ 
tionable. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


NO  MATTER  how  many  changes  in  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  US  militaiy  strategy  and 
force  structure  the  future  may  bring, 
there  will  always  be  some  continuities. 
The  real  challenge  lies  in  foreseeing  their 
exact  nature. 

Undertying  much  of  the  analysis  in  the 
CADRE  Papers  that  make  up  the  Air- 
power  Research  Institute’s  study  of  “The 
Future  of  the  Air  Force"  are  several  as¬ 
sumptions  about  such  continuities. 
These  premises  reflect  the  common  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  US  since  the  momentous 
shifts  that  began  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  1989.  The  assump¬ 
tions  are: 

1 .  Eastern  Europe  will  remain  on  the 
path  of  liberalization. 

2  US-Soviet  relations  will  keep  im¬ 
proving. 

3.  The  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  will 
decline  in  importance  as  militaiy  allian¬ 
ces,  with  both  sides  significantly  drawing 
down  their  forces. 

4.  US  budget  problems  will  persist. 

5.  There  will  be  increased  pressure  to 
cut  military  spending. 

But  it  appears  vital  to  subject  such 
propositions  to  careful  scrutiny  before 
accepting  them  as  likely  continuities  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  Equally  important. 


any  alternative  judgments  that  might 
emerge  should  be  assessed  for  their 
military  implications,  and  these  implica¬ 
tions  need  to  be  examined  for  deviations 
from  those  that  flow  from  the  continuities 
foreseen.  Such  are  the  purposes  of  the 
present  paper. 

This  papier  contends  that  a  number  of 
the  forecasts  rest  on  rather  shaky 
ground.  Some  even  appear  to  stand  as 
little  as  a  50-50  chance  of  being  right. 
Furthermore,  the  papier  goes  on.  the  most 
probable  alternative  outcomes  suggest 
that  the  US  will  need  a  military  strategy 
and  a  force  structure  somewhat  different 
than  it  would  if  the  outcomes  anticipated 
became  reality. 

Chapter  2  looks  at  each  of  the  five 
assumptions  in  turn.  In  all  cases,  the 
goal  of  the  effort  is  not  to  validate  or  reject 
the  specific  premise,  but  rather  to  weigh 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  prove  accurate. 
No  one,  after  all.  can  predict  the  future 
with  certainty.  The  most  that  one  can 
hone  to  do  is  to  minimize  the  possibilities 
and  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  error. 

Chapter  3  explores  the  implications  for 
US  military  strategy  and  force  structure 
of  the  conclusions  in  chapter  2.  It 
focuses  particularly  on  judgments  that 
vary  to  a  consequential  degree  from  the 
basic  propositions. 
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Chapter  2 


Assessment  of  Prevailing  Forecasts 


OF  THE  FTVE  assumptions  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  under  consideration  here,  three  have 
to  do  with  international  circumstances, 
and  two  relate  to  the  US  domestic  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  group  them 
In  this  fashion  In  examining  them. 

International  Conditions 

FOR  THE  premises  concerning  the 
international  environment,  the  odds  are 
almost  as  good  that  they  will  prove  wrong 
as  that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  accurate. 
The  probability  does  differ  from  one  case 
to  another,  but  It  does  not  do  so  radically. 

Eastern  Europe's  Course 

Strong  possibilities  exist  that  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  will  not  manage 
to  traverse  the  path  of  liberalization  to  the 
end.  Building  democratic  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  market  economies  In  these 
countries  will  require  at  least  a  genera¬ 
tion.  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  states  to  falter  along  the 
way  or  to  backslide.  Some  could  even 
revert  to  a  form  of  authoritarian  rule 
and/or  descend  Into  economic  chaos. 

Of  course,  the  prospects  for  individual 
portions  of  Eastern  Europe  do  vary.  The 
areas  formerly  under  Austro-Hungarian 
rule  appear  to  stand  a  better  chance  of 
making  the  transition  to  political 
democracies  and  market  economies  than 
do  those  previously  under  Ottoman  con¬ 
trol.  The  former  Include  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  republics 
of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  Yugoslavia:  the 


latter  consist  of  Romania,  Bulgaria.  Al¬ 
bania,  and  the  remainder  of  Yugoslavia. 

This  judgment  that  the  East  European 
countries  could  well  fall  to  transform 
themselves  into  political  democracies 
with  market  economies  reflects  several 
factors.  First,  all  of  the  states  of  Eastern 
Europe,  to  diverse  degrees,  lack  the  cul¬ 
tural  traditions  vital  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  democratic  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  market  economies.  In  political 
democracies,  citizens  must  display 
civility  toward  one  another — that  is. 
respect  for  views  that  clash  with  their 
own — and  be  willing  to  engage  in  com¬ 
promise  to  achieve  common  goals. 
Market  economies  depend  heavily  on 
entrepreneurs  to  serve  as  the  source  of 
innovations,  and  they  entail  a  substantial 
amount  of  risk  taking  In  the  hope  of 
future  gain.  Before  the  communist 
takeovers  throughout  Eastern  Europe  in 
the  1940s,  only  Czechoslovakia 
evidenced  any  of  these  things  to  a  sig¬ 
nificant  extent,  and  even  it  had  notable 
deficiencies  in  the  political  sphere.  More 
than  40  years  of  communist  rule  did  little 
to  modify  these  circumstances.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  communist  regimes  In  power  did 
bring  together  some  individuals  and 
groups  of  different  political  perspectives 
for  a  time — especially  in  places  like 
Poland — but  the  collapse  of  these  regimes 
has  led  to  a  revival  of  bickering  and  in¬ 
transigence  even  within  such  coalitions. 
Centrally  planned  economies  left  almost 
no  room  within  the  bounds  of  legal 
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activity  lor  t  li  e  development  of 
entrepreneur  la'  *,  kills  or  a  willingness  to 
take  econm..  risks.1 

Great'*  ^  new  cultural  traditions  of 
these  sorts  Is  not  impossible.  Yet  they 
will  not  emerge  overnight.  Producing 
them  entails  altering  attitudes  of.  at  min¬ 
imum.  large  segments  of  the  populaces  of 
the  East  Euro|>ean  states,  and  such  a 
task  represents  a  long-term  undertaking. 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  revising  tradi¬ 
tions  should  not  be  underestimated.  Old 
outlooks  and  ways  are  comfortable  and 
provide  a  sense  of  security,  so  people  tend 
to  cling  to  them  with  great  tenacity. 

Second,  the  collapse  of  communist 
authority  in  Eastern  Europe  has  allowed 
long-standing  social  cleavages  to  resur¬ 
face  as  major  issues,  anti  these  have 
generated  substantial  domestic  strile.  In 
Poland,  the  key  divide  has  proved  to  be 
l>elween  workers  and  peasants,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  intellectuals,  on  the  other. 

nils  split  became  manifest  during  the 
country's  1990  presidential  election.2 
Throughout  most  of  the  1980s.  intellec¬ 
tuals  had  cooperated  with  workers  and 
peasants  In  shaping  the  Independent 
trade  union  Solidarity  into  a  political  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  communist  regime.  Even 
after  the  communist  regime  liegan  to  fall 
apart  in  1989.  there  was  no  baste  discord 
Initially  between  the  two  groups  on  how 
to  approach  the  new  realities.  With  the 
approval  of  Lech  Walesa,  the  head  of 
Solidarity  and  a  former  worker,  the  first 
noncommunist  premier.  Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki,  and  the  other  noncom¬ 
munists  in  his  cabinet  were  drawn  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  ranks  of  the  intelligentsia. 
Walesa  himself  opted  to  stay  on  the 
sidelines  and  serve  as  a  generator  of 
popular  support  for  the  revamped  govern¬ 
ment. 

By  late  1989.  however.  Walesa  had 
grown  perturlx*d  at  the  hardships  that 
the  government  s  economic  policies  were 
Imposing  on  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
social  scale  and  at  the  slow  pace  at  which 


communist  bureaucrats  were  being 
replaced.  Me  sought  to  increase  his 
leverage  by  running  for  president  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Communist  Gen  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski.  Most  intellectuals  opposed 
his  candidacy.  Many  of  them  privately 
and  sometimes  publicly  dismissed  him  as 
insufficiently  sophisticated  to  cojx*  with 
the  myriad  problems  facing  the  country 
in  the  transition  period  dearly  under  way. 
The  dispute  eventually  split  Solidarity, 
with  the  intellectuals  putting  up  Prime 
Minister  Mazowiecki  as  their  candidate. 
Mazowiecki's  poor  showing  in  the  election 
merely  enhanced  the  rancor  between  the 
two  groups,  and  a  reconciliation  l>e(ween 
them  will  Ik*  hard  to  achieve,  although 
Wales  i  still  numbers  some  intellectuals 
among  his  key  advisers  and  backers. 

Elsewhere,  ethnic  and  religious  dif¬ 
ferences  have  assumed  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  All  of  the  remaining  countries 
have  ethnic  and/or  religious  minorities  of 
major  consequence:  moreover,  such 
groups  often  have  brethren  with  whom 
they  identify  in  neighboring  states.  As 
the  political  situations  in  the  East 
European  countries  have  opened  up.  the 
ethnic  and/or  religious  groups  there  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  circumstan¬ 
ces  to  assert  themselves  (K)lltlcally.  The 
consequence  has  lK*en  Increased  ten¬ 
sions  among  ethnic  and/or  religious 
groups  within  states  and  heightened  dis¬ 
putes  between  states.  Yugoslavia 
provides  the  most  extreme  example.  By 
the  latter  part  of  1991,  the  country  had 
reached  the  point  of  civil  war  as  a  result 
of  the  feuding  between  its  ethnic  groups, 
especially  the  Serbs  and  Croats,  and 
Serbia's  attempts  to  curtail  the  jxowers  of 
Hie  autonomous  provinces  of  Kosovo  and 
Vojvodina.  inhabited  by  ethnic  Albanians 
and  Hungarians  respectively,  had 
angered  Albania  and  Hungary.  ’ 

Third,  the  nature  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ments  in  Eastern  Europe  raises  consider¬ 
able  doubt  about  their  ability  and  in  some 
instances  even  their  desire  to  preside  over 
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further  liberalization  of  their  countries. 
In  Poland,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  republics  of  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Bos¬ 
nia -Herzegovina,  and  Macedonia  in 
Yugpslavla.  noncommunists  have  taken 
over  control  of  the  governments.  But  the 
noncommunist  elements  that  have  as¬ 
sumed  power  in  these  places  have  little. 
If  any.  experience  In  administration,  and 
they  came  to  office  with  no  expertise 
whatsoever  In  major  areas  of  central 
government  responsibility,  such  as 
defense  and  foreign  policy.  Thus,  for  the 
time  being  they  have  had  to  keep  many 
old-line  communist  bureaucrats  around 
and  rely  on  these  bureaucrats  to  Imple¬ 
ment  changes  in  government  policy.4 

This  situation  Is  fraught  with  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  trouble.  The  current  ruling 
forces  could  turn  out  to  be  so  inept  that 
the  reins  of  authority  could  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  conservative,  authoritarian  ele¬ 
ments  of  either  the  left  or  right.  Both 
types  of  elements  now  form  a  part  of  the 
political  spectrums  In  most  of  these 
areas.  Or  the  predominantly  communist 
bureaucracy  could  so  subvert  govern¬ 
ment  policies  in  the  execution  phase  that 
these  fail  miserably,  thereby  undermin¬ 
ing  popular  support  for  the  government. 
Replacement  of  obstructionists  In  the 
bureaucracy  with  more  neutral  cadres 
will  decrease  the  chances  of  such  an  out¬ 
come,  but  training  and  preparing  such 
cadres  adequately  will  require  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  time  and  effort. 

In  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania, 
reform  communists  of  differing  kinds 
have  at  least  temporarily  gained  ascen¬ 
dancy.  Technically  speaking,  the  Bul¬ 
garian  and  Albanian  governments  are 
coalitions,  but  reform  communists  con¬ 
stitute  the  dominant  force  In  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  leaderships  in  all  three  states 
have  endorsed  multiparty  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  market  economies,  it  is  far  from 
certain  exactly  how  far  along  the  path  of 
liberalization  they  are  prepared  to  move. 


Many  signs  suggest  that  their  postures 
reflect  expedience  more  than  genuine 
convictions.  Moreover,  orthodox  com¬ 
munists  still  retain  some  Influence  In  all 
three  countries  and  can  constrain  what 
the  present  leaderships  can  do.5 

Yugoslavia's  key  republic,  Serbia,  and 
the  small  republic  of  Montenegro  remain 
under  hard-line  communist  control.  Al¬ 
though  the  Serbian  leadership  has  ac¬ 
cepted  multiparty  elections  and  effects  a 
populist  and  Serbian  nationalist  stance, 
it  firmly  upholds  one-party  rule.  For  a 
long  while,  it  also  rejected  any  political  or 
economic  measures  that  would  weaken 
the  Yugoslav  federal  state.  Since 
Slovenia  and  Croatia  declared  their  Inde¬ 
pendence  In  June  1991,  however,  it  has 
reluctantly  agreed  to  countenance  their 
withdrawal  from  the  federation — but  only 
If  they  hand  over  to  Serbia  all  lands  in¬ 
habited  predominantly  by  Serbs.6 

Finally,  all  of  the  East  European 
countries  confront  imposing  economic 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  market 
economies.  No  state  has  ever  carried  out 
a  transition  from  a  centrally  planned  to  a 
market  economy  before,  so  there  are  no 
sure  blueprints  to  follow.  Consequently, 
the  likelihood  of  major  mistakes  and  set¬ 
backs  Is  high. 

Even  more  serious,  the  pain  that 
economic  transformations  will  entail  has 
increased  dramatically  because  of  factors 
that  East  European  leaders  did  not 
originally  foresee.  No  leader  has  ever 
believed  that  such  changes  could  take 
place  without  a  certain  amount  of  pain: 
however,  they  all  tended  to  think  that  this 
could  be  kept  fairly  moderate  as  well  as 
short  in  duration.  Events  in  the  1990s 
have  negated  these  calculations.  Techni¬ 
cal  tasks  such  as  privatizing  state-owned 
enterprises  and  controlling  inflation 
while  raising  prices  have  proved  far 
thornier  than  expected.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  some  unanticipated 
developments  in  the  International  arena. 
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Not  only  has  Moscow  ceased  to  sell  oil  to 
Eastern  Europe  at  prices  below  the  world 
market  level,  but  East  European  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  has  fallen  drasti¬ 
cally  as  a  result  of  Moscow's  lack  of 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  purchases 
from  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  same  time, 
world  oil  prices  have  risen  In  response  to 
the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
economic  difficulties  have  restricted  the 
capabilities  of  many  Western  states  to 
engage  in  trade  with  and  furnish  credits 
to  East  European  countries.7 

The  negative  Impact  of  these  factors  on 
East  European  economies  does  vary 
somewhat.  In  1990.  for  instance,  in¬ 
dustrial  output  appears  to  have  declined 
by  about  28  percent  In  Romania;  26  per¬ 
cent  in  Poland;  10  percent  in  Bulgaria. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary;  and  3  percent 
in  Czechoslovakia.  The  figure  for  Poland, 
however,  covers  only  the  "socialist"  sec¬ 
tor.  If  some  estimate  of  private  produc¬ 
tion  Is  included,  total  industrial  output 
for  the  country  may  have  been  down  only 
roughly  15  percent.8 

Nevertheless,  every  East  European 
state  must  now  anticipate  adversities  of 
substantial  proportions  for  a  lengthy 
period  before  it  can  create  a  market 
economy.  These,  in  turn,  will  mean 
hardships  and  no  real  hope  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  standards  of  living  for  the  local 
population  in  the  short  term.  Such  a 
situation  risks  rapid  alienation  of  rank 
and  file  citizens — especially  in  the  more 
open  political  circumstances  now  prevail¬ 
ing.  Under  these  conditions,  maintaining 
a  steady  course  toward  economic 
liberalization  will  require  a  high  degree  of 
discipline,  which  is  not  in  evidence 
anywhere  at  the  moment. 

US-Soviet  Cooperation 

During  the  coming  years,  US-Soviet 
cooperation  could  stagnate  or  even 
decrease.  The  attitudes  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  US  will  figure  in  here. 


From  the  Soviet  standpoint,  the  objec¬ 
tive  arguments  for  expanding  economic 
collaboration  with  the  US  will  remain 
compelling  and  probably  will  increase  in 
urgency.  These  have  to  do  essentially 
with  the  need  for  aid  from  the  US  and 
other  Western  states  to  restructure  the 
Soviet  economy. 

By  the  early  1990s,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  still  failed  to  reshape  its  economy  to 
any  significant  degree,  and  Soviet  and 
Western  analysts  agreed  that  the 
country's  economic  situation  was 
deteriorating.  According  to  the  US 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Soviet  Union’s  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  dropped  between  4  and  5 
percent  in  1990.  Productivity  declined  as 
well,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  10 
million  worker  days  from  strikes.  Al¬ 
though  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  be 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  oil.  its 
output  fell  by  6  percent,  and  this  drop 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  its  vital  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  As  for  1991,  the  CIA 
estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  faced  a 
“radically  worse"  year.  Its  GNP  would 
probably  fall  by  10  percent,  and  its  infla¬ 
tion  rate  would  in  all  likelihood  rise  above 
1 00  percent  ,9 

Over  the  longer  term,  the  CIA  foresaw 
the  possibility,  though  not  necessarily  the 
probability,  of  an  economic  catastrophe 
for  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  rival  the 
experience  of  the  US  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  1930-33.  At  that  time.  US 
GNP  plummeted  by  30  percent,  and  un¬ 
employment  in  the  country  reached  25 
percent.10 

Even  under  the  most  optimistic  as¬ 
sumptions,  it  will  require  a  substantial 
period  of  time  to  revamp  the  Soviet 
economy  and  to  improve  Its  performance 
appreciably,  and  the  economic  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  appear  destined  to 
worsen  before  they  get  better.  Under 
such  circumstances,  expanded  economic 
cooperation  with  the  US  and  other 
Western  countries  will  clearly  retain  great 
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potential  attractiveness  for  Moscow.  In¬ 
deed.  such  cooperation  might  prove  im¬ 
perative  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
suffering  an  economic  disaster. 

Yet  conservatives  In  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  resist  the  notion  of  a 
decentralized  market  economy,  and  they 
blame  foreign  enemies  for  the  state's 
economic  problems.  Vladimir  Kryuch¬ 
kov.  the  former  head  of  the  Soviet  security 
police  (KGB),  set  forth  their  perspective  In 
succinct  fashion  In  December  1990.  He 
warned  that  “a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
activity  of  several  Western  special  ser¬ 
vices"  represented  a  “threat  to  our 
development."  Then  he  went  on  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  economic  contacts  with  the  West 
often  served  not  merely  as  a  pretext  for 
the  West  to  compile  strategic  Information 
about  the  Soviet  Union’s  Industry  and 
resources  but  also  as  a  means  to  impose 
“dubious  ideas  and  plans  for  extricating 
the  country  from  its  difficult  situation."11 

Right-wing  Soviet  elements  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  reduction  In  Influence  on  all 
aspects  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  their 
abortive  attempt  to  seize  power  in  August 
1991 .  However,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
ringleaders  of  the  failed  coup  have  lost 
their  positions,  right-wing  forces  remain 
entrenched  in  many  of  the  country's  In¬ 
stitutions — even  In  the  Russian  republic, 
whic  .  has  undergone  the  greatest  shake- 
up  in  personnel.  As  long  as  conservatives 
retain  their  Institutional  bases  and  those 
institutions  have  an  Important  role  In 
Soviet  life,  conservatives  will  continue  to 
be  a  factor  in  Soviet  politics.  Indeed,  even 
Soviet  reformers  concede  that  if  there  are 
severe  shortages  of  food  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  large  portions  of  the  Soviet  popula¬ 
tion  might  accept  the  argument  of  the 
right  wing  that  reestablishing  order  and 
discipline  In  the  country  is  Imperative. 
Under  such  circumstances,  conserva¬ 
tives  might  manage  to  stage  a  major 
political  comeback.12  If  they  did  so,  the 
Soviet  Union's  readiness  to  engage  in 
economic  cooperation  with  the  US  and 


other  Western  powers  could  conceivably 
decline — whatever  the  consequences  lor 
the  Soviet  Union  Internally. 

The  US,  for  its  part,  has  leservations 
about  how  much  it  should  collaborate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  economically.  Not 
only  does  Washington  face  severe  con¬ 
straints  on  its  economic  resources  be¬ 
cause  of  the  US  budget  deficits  and  the 
myriad  of  other  states  seeking  economic 
assistance,  but  both  US  government  olfl- 
cials  and  private  Investors  doubt  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  much  economic  involvement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  until  it  has  taken  some 
fundamental  steps  to  reshape  its 
economy.  In  September  1991.  Secretary 
of  State  James  A.  Baker  III  did  soften  the 
US  government's  stance  on  the  issue  a 
bit.  Previously,  the  US  had  insisted  on 
real  progress  toward  the  implementation 
of  a  free-market  economic  reform  before 
it  would  contemplate  aid;  now  Baker  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  US  would  consider 
economic  assistance  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  as  soon  as 
the  Soviet  Union  came  up  with  “credible" 
and  “concrete"  plans  for  such  a  reform.12 
But  Baker  lelt  unanswered  the  fun¬ 
damental  question  of  whether  the  US 
would  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  need.  US  reluctance 
to  do  so  obviously  could  hold  back 
economic  cooperation. 

In  addition,  the  current  Soviet  ratio¬ 
nale  for  Increasing  political  cooperation 
with  the  US  in  the  global  arena  might  not 
stay  valid  forever  in  Moscow's  eyes 
without  at  least  some  progress  toward 
realization  of  the  basic  assumption  un¬ 
derlying  it.  To  date,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
held  that  it  must  foster  an  international 
political  climate  that  is  nonthreatening  to 
the  US  and  other  Western  powers  to  con¬ 
vince  them  to  cooperate  extensively  with 
it  in  the  economic  sphere.  For  this 
reason,  the  Soviet  Union  has  actively  pur¬ 
sued  political  collaboration  with  the  US 
in  the  global  context . 
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This  policy  has  earned  Moscow  consid¬ 
erable  plaudits  from  the  US.  for  It  has 
facilitated  a  number  of  major  Internation¬ 
al  achievements  In  recent  years.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  November  1990  that 
provided  for  mutual  reduction  of  conven¬ 
tional  forces  In  Europe.  In  July  1991,  a 
treaty  reducing  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces  of  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  was 
signed.  Several  regional  conflicts  have 
been  resolved,  or  frameworks  for  their 
resolution  have  been  laid  out.  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  agreements  reached 
under  US  and  Soviet  sponsorship  in 
December  1988,  Namibia  gained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  South  Africa  in  March 
1990,  and  the  last  Cuban  troops  departed 
from  Angola  In  late  May  1991.  Prodded 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US,  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  held  free  elec¬ 
tions  open  to  all  groups  in  Nicaragua  in 
February  1990:  then,  after  losing  those 
elections.  It  handed  over  power  to  a  non- 
Marxist  coalition  under  Violeta  Barrios  de 
Chamorro  the  next  month  Under  pres¬ 
sure  from  Moscow,  Vietnam  withdrew  Its 
troops  from  Cambodia  in  1989,  and 
during  1990  the  UN  Security  Council, 
with  Soviet  and  US  concurrence,  drew  up 
a  plan  for  ending  the  civil  war  in  Cam¬ 
bodia.  The  plan  entails  the  holding  of 
elections  under  UN  supervision  and  the 
turning  over  of  substantial  administra¬ 
tive  authority  to  UN  civilian  and  military 
personnel  to  prepare  for  these  elections. 
In  September  1990,  all  parties  involved  In 
the  civil  war  accepted  this  plan,  although 
It  has  yet  to  be  implemented. 14  US-Soviet 
collaboration  in  the  UN  Security  Council 
permitted  that  body  to  condemn  Saddam 
Hussein’s  seizure  of  Kuwait,  to  Institute 
an  embargo  against  Iraq,  and  eventually 
to  authorize  the  use  of  force  to  liberate 
Kuwait.  Last  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
US-Soviet  agreement  In  September  1991 
to  stop  all  arms  sales  to  combatants  In 
Afghanistan  by  1  January  1992  has 
opened  the  door  to  free  elections  In  Af¬ 


ghanistan  and  a  possible  final  settlement 
of  the  civil  war  there.16 

Since  the  failed  right-wing  coup  ol 
August  1991.  Soviet  etlorts  to  cooperate 
politically  with  the  US  in  the  international 
arena  have  become  even  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  than  they  were  previously.  In 
September  1991.  for  example.  Presidenl 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  announced  that  (he 
Soviet  Union  would  begin  discussions 
with  Fidel  Castro  about  withdrawing  the 
11,000  Soviet  military  personnel  on  the 
island,  and  Gorbachev  declared  that  in 
the  future  the  Soviet  Union  would  base 
its  economic  relations  with  Cuba  on  free- 
trade  principles.  The  latter  shift  in  policy 
means  the  elimination  of  the  annual  sub¬ 
sidy  of  $2  billion  that  Moscow  has  been 
providing  Havana  by  bartering  Soviet  oil 
for  Cuban  sugar  on  terms  that  greatly 
overvalue  the  sugar.16 

But  thus  far  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reaped  relatively  few  economic  beneilts 
from  the  US  for  its  conduct.  There  has 
been  a  virtual  explosion  of  technical 
economic  contacts  between  the  (wo 
states.  Washington  has  also  approver! 
federal  loan  guarantees  to  permit  Soviet 
purchases  of  $2.5  billion  worth  of  US 
food,  and  it  has  indicated  receptivity  to 
Soviet  pleas  for  additional  food  aid  to  get 
through  tiie  1991-92  winter  alter  a  poor 
harvest.  Of  more  long-range  import,  the 
US  has  endorsed  associate  membership 
in  tiie  IMF  for  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1991.  the  Bush  administration 
even  cleared  the  way  to  granting  mosl- 
favored-nation  trading  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  seeking  congressional 
approval  of  the  Soviet -American  trade 
agreement  signed  in  June  1990.  (The 
administration  had  delayed  submission 
of  the  accord  to  Congress  until  alter  Mos¬ 
cow  enacted  a  free  emigration  law — a  step 
that  the  Soviet  Union  finally  took  in  May 
1991. )17  Nevertheless,  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  to  date  has  declined  to  provide 
direct  economic  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  perhaps  far  greater  sig- 
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niflcance,  US  businesses  have  displayed 
great  wariness  about  investing  private 
capital  there  after  a  brief  flurry  of  interest 
in  the  late  1980s. 

With  major  progress  toward  economic 
reforms  in  the  Soviet  Union,  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  change  somewhat,  yet 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  anytlUng  ap¬ 
proaching  the  economic  help  now  being 
solicited  from  the  US  by  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  forthcoming.  Prominent  Soviet 
economists  have  talked  about  the  need 
for  total  Western  grants  of  $20  to  $30 
billion  a  year  for  five  years,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  this  amount  would  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  cc  -  from  the  US.1* 

Rebuffed  in  the  ec*.  .omic  sphere,  the 
Soviet  Union  might  opt  to  cut  back  on 
political  cooperation  with  the  US.  Such 
a  possibility  is  enhanced  by  the  failure  of 
the  policy  to  evoke  universal  acclaim  in 
the  Soviet  Union.19  Two  groups  have  op¬ 
posed  it  from  quite  different  perspectives. 

One  of  these  groups  criticizes  the  policy 
on  the  grounds  that  it  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  Soviet  influence  in  vartous 
countries  and  regions  of  the  world  where 
the  Soviet  Union  once  loomed  important. 
Eastern  Europe  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  but  some  developing  states  and  areas 
are  on  it  as  well.2  This  viewpoint  is 
espoused  by  conservatives,  particularly 
those  in  the  central  bureaucracy.  Al¬ 
though  their  weight  in  state  affairs  has 
decreased  greatly  since  the  unsuccessful 
right-wing  coup  in  August  1991.  they 
continue  to  cling  to  many  positions  in 
institutions  like  the  KGB  and  the 
military,  and  they  could  regain  at  least 
some  of  their  lost  power  in  the  future — 
especially  if  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  persists  in  sliding  toward  disorder 
and  chaos. 

A  second  group  objects  to  the  policy 
because,  from  the  group’s  standpoint,  it 
unwisely  fosters  Soviet  "globalism.'’ 
These  individuals  contend  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  no  longer  pretend  to  be  a 
“superpower"  like  the  US.  for  it  is  in  the 


process  of  disintegrating  into  sovereign 
states  as  a  consequence  of  the  forces  set 
in  motion  by  glasnost  and  perestroika. 
Thus,  they  advocate  a  foreign  policy  of 
isolationism  to  ensure  “a  smooth,  con- 
Qici-free  transfer  of  foreign  policy  powers 
from  Moscow  to  the  republics.  2  This 
group  consists  of  “radicals"  who  operate 
outside  the  central  bureaucracy  but  often 
have  key  roles  in  the  governments  of  the 
republics.  Their  weight  has  increased 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  weakening 
of  the  union  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
wake  of  the  August  1991  attempted  coup, 
and  if  the  centrifugal  forces  now  at  work 
in  the  Soviet  Union  should  intensify,  the 
outlook  of  this  group  might  become 
dominant. 

Although  Soviet  attitudes  will  probably 
be  the  key  determinant  of  what  happens 
to  US-Soviet  political  cooperation  in  the 
world  arena,  the  US  perspective  could 
have  an  impact  too.  Most  of  the  regional 
problems  in  whose  resolution  the  Soviet 
Union  might  conceivably  play  a  role  have 
now  been  settled  or  at  minimum 
moderated.  The  major  exception  is  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  Washington  might  decide  that  close 
political  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  international  affairs  no  longer 
has  as  much  utility  as  it  once  did  and 
therefore  devote  reduced  effort  to  it. 

NATO's  Future 

On  1  July  1991,  the  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  agreed  to  disband  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  their  parliaments  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  complete  formal  ratification  of 
this  decision  by  the  end  of  1991.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  an  accord  providing  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  drawdown  of  conventional 
military  forces  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  was  signed  in  November  1990. 
although  it  must  still  be  carried  out.  But 
NATO  could  wind  up  retaining  a  lot  of 
vitality  as  a  military  entity. 
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A  variety  of  considerations  underpin 
this  judgment.  Although  the  Soviet 
threat  to  Western  Europe  has  diminished 
greatly.  It  has  not  wholly  disappeared. 
The  Soviet  leadership  betrays  no  inclina¬ 
tion  In  the  early  1990s  to  engage  tn 
military  adventurism  In  Europe; 
moreover,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  probable  Implementation  of 
the  Conventional  Armed  Forces  In  Europe 
(CFE)  Treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  will  lose 
the  capability  to  launch  a  massive  multi¬ 
pronged  attack  against  Western  Europe 
by  the  mid-  1990s.  Indeed,  by  that  junc¬ 
ture  it  may  lack  the  capacity  to  undertake 
even  a  limited  action  on  the  central  front 
without  a  fairly  lengthy  period  of  military 
buildup.  Yet  national  intentions  can 
alter  as  the  attitudes  of  leaders  or  the 
leaders  themselves  change;  and  even  the 
revamped  and  truncated  Soviet  Union 
that  now  appears  to  be  taking  shape  has, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  substantial 
capabilities  to  conduct  military  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  northern  and  the  southern 
fronts.  These  are  particularly  Imposing 
on  the  southern  front.22 

Such  a  situation  causes  concern  in 
Norway  and  Turkey,  because  of  their 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Turks 
are  especially  apprehensive.  They  stress 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  complying  with 
CFE  restrictions  on  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  west  of  the  Urals,  has  merely  moved 
a  lot  of  these  east  of  the  Urals  instead  of 
destroying  them.  To  make  matters 
worse,  many  of  these  newly  arrived 
weapons  and  equipment  are  replacing 
older  and  less  sophisticated  Items  in  the 
Soviet  inventory.  Thus,  Turkey  confronts 
an  increased,  rather  than  a  decreased, 
Soviet  capability  to  wage  war  against  it. 
Turkey  does  hope  to  do  some  modernizing 
of  Its  forces  by  obtaining  a  fair  amount  of 
the  weapons  and  equipment  that  must  be 
withdrawn  from  Central  Europe  to  meet 
the  CFE  limitations  for  this  area.  Turkey 
also  feels  a  need  for  a  strong  continuing 
commitment  by  its  NATO  partners  to 


come  to  its  aid  In  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
assault  on  it.23 

In  light  ofTurkey's  major  contributions 
to  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  in  the  1990-91 
conilict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  other  NATO 
members,  which  benefited  enormously 
from  the  conflict's  ultimate  outcome,  will 
have  difficulty  ignoring  Ankara’s  desires. 
This  is  true  despite  the  “peace  euphoria' 
that  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  populaces 
of  many  Central  European  countries  at 
present  and  despite  the  big  cultural  gulf 
between  the  Central  European  states  and 
Turkey. 

More  important  than  the  persisting 
threat  of  direct  Soviet  military  activities 
will  be  the  challenges  to  NATO  eountCes 
that  could  arise  from  the  instability  that 
now  marks  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Indicated  previously, 
the  new  governments  In  Eastern  Euroj>e 
confront  major  political  and  economic 
problems  that  could  lead  to  severe  strife 
in  at  least  parts  of  the  region,  especially 
the  Balkans.  In  fact.  Yugoslavia  is  al¬ 
ready  in  substantial  civil  turmoil.  Such 
conflict  could  easily  spill  over  into  NATO 
states — particularly  Turkey.  Greece,  and 
Italy.  All  three  countries  have  minorities 
with  ethnic  brethren  in  East  European 
states,  and  vice  versa.  In  addition,  there 
are  no  firmly  fixed  boundaries  between 
these  NATO  countries  and  their  East 
European  neighbors.24  Even  NATO  mem¬ 
bers  not  likely  to  be  subject  to  direct 
spillover  will  doubt  less  view  the  prospect  s 
of  such  a  development  with  alarm  be¬ 
cause  of  its  potentially  unsettling  effect 
on  the  general  European  situation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  facing  three  kinds 
of  crises  simultaneously — economic, 
political,  and  ethnic.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  Soviet  leadership’s  attempt  to 
restructure  the  Soviet  economy  has  bare¬ 
ly  gotten  off  the  ground,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  economy  has  steadily 
worsened.  An  economic  catastrophe  on 
the  order  of  the  1930-33  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  In  the  US  can  no  longer  be  ruled  out. 
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In  the  political  realm,  a  process  of 
democratization  has  begun.  Even  before 
the  failed  coup  of  August  199 1 ,  the  Soviet 
Communist  party  had  lost  its  monopoly 
of  power.  Free  elections  for  posts  such  as 
the  mayors  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad  and 
the  presidents  of  the  Russian  republic 
and  the  Baltic  republics  had  brought  to 
office  avowed  noncommunist  reformers. 
Since  the  collapse  of  the  coup,  the  party 
has  virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  a  coherent 
Institution.  President  Gorbachev  has 
resigned  as  general  secretary  and  dis¬ 
banded  the  Politburo.  Moreover,  the 
party’s  activities  have  been  suspended, 
and  much  of  Its  property  has  been  seized. 

Yet  the  political  situation  remains 
quite  fragile.*9  Although  democratic 
forces  now  hold  sway  In  what  is  left  of  the 
central  government  apparatus  and  In  the 
organs  of  some  of  the  republics — notably 
the  Russian  republic — they  have  by  no 
means  vanquished  the  hard-line, 
authoritarian  elements.  The  latter  still 
occupy  many  major  posts  In  the  central 
bureaucracy,  and  they  retain  dominance 
of  the  structures  of  a  number  of 
republics.  No  less  significant,  there  is  a 
“silent  majority”  In  the  country  that  has 
yet  to  commit  Itself  politically.  According 
to  a  deputy  of  the  Leningrad  (now  St. 
Petersburg)  city  council,  polls  taken  after 
the  unsuccessful  coup  showed  that  30 
percent  of  Leningrad's  population  had 
actively  opposed  die  o  ip,  20  percent  had 
supported  It,  and  50  percent  had  stayed 
neutral  or  been  Indifferent.*8  If  mmy  of 
this  last  group  had  opted  to  side  with 
forces  calling  for  restoration  of  order  and 
discipline  In  the  event  of  another  confron¬ 
tation,  the  outcome  might  have  been 
quite  different  than  It  was  in  August 
1991. 

On  the  ethnic  front,  the  loosening  of 
political  controls  has  unleashed  a  flood  of 
nationalist  and  even  secessionist  senti¬ 
ments  In  the  republics  whlc  ^  '  rertens 
the  survival  of  any  unified  Soviet  state*7 
In  April  1991,  a  compromise  that  would 


avoid  a  bloody  confrontation  between  the 
center  and  many  union  republics  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  emerging.  Gorbachev  and 
the  heads  of  nine  republics  hammered 
out  a  joint  statement  which  seemed  to  go 
a  long  way  toward  guaranteeing  a  new 
union  pact  with  substantial  features  of 
the  confederal  arrangement  that  these 
republics  wanted.  It  left  open  as  well  the 
possibility  for  the  six  republics  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  gathering — Armenia,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Moldavia.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — to  adhere  to  whatever  new  ac¬ 
cord  was  worked  out.*8 

The  abortive  coup  of  August  1991, 
however,  rendered  the  accord  eventually 
produced  a  dead  Issue.  Opposition  to 
implementation  of  the  agreement  had 
clearly  sparked  the  right-wing  effort  to 
oust  Gorbachev,*9  so  the  republics 
sought  to  protect  themselves  against  any 
future  crackdown  by  the  center  on  their 
freedom  of  action.  Because  of  the  center’s 
weakened  condition  after  the  coup,  they 
managed  to  pursue  this  goal  effectively  in 
the  Individual  ways  that  they  deemed 
desirable.  The  three  Baltic  republics  at 
last  regained  the  independence  that  they 
had  lost  In  1940.  Both  the  Moldavian  and 
Georgian  republics  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  although  neither  has  yet  ob¬ 
tained  international  recognition  as  a 
separate  state.  The  leaders  of  the  other 
10  republics  and  President  Gorbachev 
presented  a  plan  to  an  emergency  session 
of  the  Congress  of  People’s  Deputies  in 
early  September  1991  that  would 
preserve  a  union,  but  their  blueprint 
greatly  strengthened  the  powers  of  the 
republics.  The  central  government  was 
to  retain  responsibility  only  for  defense, 
foreign  affairs,  and  certain  economic 
functions.30 

Whether  even  this  truncated  and 
watered- clown  union  will  endure  is  still  an 
open  question.  Economic  realities  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  should,  but  nationalist  pas¬ 
sions  have  risen  so  high  that  such  an 
outcome  Is  not  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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This  is  especially  true  because  many  of 
the  precise  details  of  the  arrangement  still 
have  to  be  worked  out.  and  there  is  al¬ 
ready  much  haggling  among  the 
republics  over  them.31 

All  of  these  circumstances  are  fraught 
with  possibilities  for  major  strife.  From 
tiie  standpoint  of  NATO  states,  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  raise  anxieties  for  several 
reasons.  First,  turmoil  in  a  country 
where  a  raft  of  nuclear  weapons  exists 
enhances  the  chances  that  an  accidental 
firing  might  take  place  or  that  some 
weapons  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  ir¬ 
responsible  elements.  Second,  conflict  in 
the  Soviet  Union  could  spill  over  into 
neighboring  East  European  or  NATO 
countries  because  of  ethnic  bonds  be¬ 
tween  groups  in  these  states  and 
dominant  groups  in  various  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  development 
could  bring  about  the  involvement  of  still 
other  countries  and  ultimately  engulf 
Europe  as  a  whole  in  war.  Third,  the  new 
Baltic  states  and  any  other  republics  that 
achieve  Independent  status  in  the  eyes  of 
the  international  community  could  turn 
out  to  be  highly  unstable  and  a  source  of 
potential  trouble  for  NATO  members. 
Each  of  the  original  14  non-Russian 
republics  has  at  least  one  significant  eth¬ 
nic  minority  within  its  borders  that  fears 
oppression  by  the  particular  national 
group  that  dominates  there;  these  ten¬ 
sions  have  already  resulted  in  Internal 
strife  in  many  republics.  Here  again,  the 
conflict  could  draw  in  NATO  countries 
because  of  ethnic  ties  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Furthermore,  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Armenia  and  the  Muslim  Turks 
have  existed  for  centuries,  and  Ar¬ 
menians  have  long-standing  grievances 
against  the  Turks  that  stem  from  alleged 
mistreatment  during  and  after  World  War 
I. 

Most  NATO  members  do  tend  to  look  to 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  (CSCE)  as  a  political 


mechanism  for  dealing  with  crises  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  instability  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  CSCE's 
capabilities  to  handle  such  matters  are 
currently  quite  modest.  Certainly,  it  has 
no  military  forces  at  its  disposal  to  deploy 
even  for  peacekeeping  purposes.  The 
West  European  Union  (WEU)  suffers  from 
similar  limitations.  This  organization 
does  have  the  advantage  of  close  links  to 
NATO  because  it  was  created  originally  as 
a  devise  for  integrating  West  Germany 
into  NATO,  and  the  WEU's  membership 
(nine  countries,  as  opposed  to  16  for 
NATO)  excludes  those  states  that  over  the 
years  have  most  strenuously  objected  to 
Joint  military  actions  outside  Western 
Europe  (Norway,  Denmark,  Iceland,  and 
Greece).  Yet  the  WEU  lacks  any  standing 
institutions  to  plan  for  contingencies  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
might  require  a  military  response; 
moreover,  it  controls  no  military  forces 
and  can  only  serve  as  a  coordinating 
framework  for  military  operations.  For 
the  foreseeable  future,  then,  the  NATO 
military  structure  will  provide  the  only 
feasible  venue  for  working  out  plans  to 
cope  militarily  with  crises  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  will 
be  the  source  of  the  most  readily  available 
military  forces  for  commitment  to  crisis 
management  undertakings  there. 

The  growing  possibilities  of  out-of-area 
threats  to  European  security  are  equally 
relevant  to  NATO's  future.  Saddam 
Hussein’s  attempt  in  1990  to  gain 
dominance  over  the  Persian  Gulfs  oil  by 
seizing  Kuwait  and  bullying  the  other 
Gulf  states  into  doing  his  bidding  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  trend.  Many 
West  European  states  rely  heavily  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  supplies  of  petroleum  to 
sustain  their  highly  energy-dependent 
economies,  and  Iraqi  control  of  the  flow  of 
oil  from  the  Gulf  would  have  left  them 
open  to  blackmail  by  Hussein.  Thus,  a 
number  of  them  joined  the  anti-Iraq 
military  coalition,  although  not  under  of- 
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ttcial  NATO  auspices.  They  coordinated 
(heir  activities  loosely  through  the  WEU. 

Hussein  s  defeat  by  no  means  guaran¬ 
tees  that  oil  supplies  will  move  freely  from 
(he  Gulf  to  Western  Europe  In  the  years 
ahead.  Iran’s  internal  politics  could  take 
another  lurch  to  the  let!  and  spark  a  new 
militant  Islamic  drive  against  the  Western 
countries.  One  or  more  of  the  Arab  states 
in  the  Gull  could  experience  domestic 
upheavals  that  would  bring  to  power 
virulently  anti-Western  forces.  Or  fight¬ 
ing  could  break  out  again  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries,  and  the  Arabs 
could  decide  to  employ  an  oil  boycott 
against  Western  powers  to  persuade 
these  states  to  exert  pressure  on  Israel  to 
act  in  a  particular  way.  None  of  these 
developments  can  be  dismissed  as  far¬ 
fetched  in  light  of  existing  conditions. 

Challenges  of  a  different  nature  could 
stem  from  closer  home — namely,  from 
North  Africa.  Many  of  the  stales  of  this 
region  have  the  potential  of  becoming 
serious  adversaries  of  European 
countries,  particularly  those  along  the 
northern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean. 

All  of  the  North  African  states  except 
Libya  suffer  from  major  social  and 
economic  problems — high  rates  of 
population  growth,  increases  in  GNP  that 
fall  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  In  popula¬ 
tion,  high  unemployment,  rapid  ur¬ 
banization.  maldistribution  of  Income, 
and  so  forth.  Even  Libya  has  not  escaped 
these  difficulties  entirely.  In  the  past,  the 
ability  of  people  to  emigrate,  either  legally 
or  illegally,  to  greener  pastures  in  Europe 
has  served  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  region, 
and  most  of  the  Mediterranean  European 
countries  now  have  large  minorities  of 
immigrant  North  Africans.  An  estimated 
two  million  Moroccans,  Algerians,  and 
Tunisians  live  in  France  alone.  The 
economic  unity  of  Europe  impending  at 
the  end  of  1992,  however,  will  encourage 
new  and  severe  measures  by  European 
governments  to  cut  off  this  Qow  of  North 
African  immigrants.  It  will  also  eliminate 


the  preferences  that  many  North  African 
products  now  enjoy  in  the  European 
market.  Consequently,  the  North  African 
states  are  becoming  highly  vulnerable  to 
efforts  by  anti-Western  elements  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  masses  politically  against  both 
the  existing  order  and  against  the  West. 
Islamic  militants  of  various  stripes  have 
already  emerged  as  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Egypt,  and 
they  have  made  some  inroads  elsewhere. 
In  the  case  of  Libya,  of  course,  they  have 
to  contend  with  Muammar  Qadhafi,  who 
has  his  own  anti-Western  agenda.32 
What  is  especially  troubling  in  this  con¬ 
text  is  that  at  least  three  North  African 
countries — Egypt,  Libya,  and  Algeria — 
possess  or  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction  of 
one  sort  or  another  as  well  as  the  means 
to  deliver  them.33 

Traditionally,  the  European  members 
of  NATO  have  opposed  the  involvement  of 
NATO  military  forces  beyond  the 
European  area,  but  their  views  on  this 
issue  now  appear  to  be  shilling.  Under  a 
plan  approved  in  outline  at  a  NATO 
defense  ministers  meeting  in  late  May 
1991,  a  multinational  rapid  reaction 
corps  of  50.000  to  70,000  troops  is  to  be 
formed  within  NATO  under  British  com¬ 
mand  and  partly  based  in  Germany.  Of¬ 
ficials  say  that  this  unit  could  be  used  in 
crises  outside  Europe  if  NATO  countries 
agree  to  modify  the  treaty  to  permit  its 
employment  in  this  fashion.34 

Even  If  some  members  ultimately  ob¬ 
ject  to  altering  the  NATO  treaty,  the 
military  organization  will  still  probably 
have  a  key.  if  informal,  function  in 
preparations  to  handle  out-of-area  crises. 
That  is.  it  will  provide  a  framework  In 
which  forces  from  various  states  can 
learn  to  work  together  effectively  as  a 
coalition  to  cope  with  such  situations. 
This  sort  of  experience  will  tend  to  render 
inconsequential  the  question  of  whether 
the  forces  are  deployed  as  representatives 
of  NATO  itself  or  on  the  basis  of  individual 
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national  commitments  or  a  WEU  commit¬ 
ment  . 

A  llnal  factor  that  could  help  keep 
NATO  active  militarily  lies  in  the  desire  of 
virtually  all  of  the  European  states  for 
continued  US  military  involvement  on  the 
continent — something  which  can  most 
logically  take  place  through  NATO. 
Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  in  1990  agreed 
to  the  participation  of  a  unified  Germany 
in  NATO  because  Moscow  believed  that 
this  would  permit  the  US  to  serve  as  an 
effective  military  counterweight  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  Europe.  Some  new  East 
European  governments  in  places  like 
Hungary  have  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a 
wish  to  join  NATO,  and  all  except  perhaps 
Albania  have  shown  little  enthusiasm 
about  the  idea  of  dissolving  NATO’s 
military  structure.  They  seem  to  regard 
a  US  military  role  in  Europe  as  essential 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  military 
ventures  against  them.35  With  the 
unification  of  Germany,  at  least  most 
West  European  countries  have  come  to 
see  continuing  US  military  engagement  in 
Europe  as  worthwhile,  for  none  of  them 
can  counterbalance  their  German 
partner  either  economically  or  militarily. 
The  new  plan  for  the  alliance  military 
structure  discussed  at  the  May  1991 
NATO  defense  ministers  conference,  for 
instance,  calls  for  substantial,  if  reduced, 
numbers  of  US  troops  to  remain  in 
Europe  indefinitely:  furthermore,  it 
provides  for  an  American  to  retain  the  top 
command  of  the  alliance’s  militaiy  or¬ 
ganization.36 


Domestic  Conditions 

In  CONTRAST  with  the  assumptions 
about  the  world  situation,  those  concern¬ 
ing  domestic  circumstances  look  pretty 
solid.  The  assumption  related  to  the 
budget,  however,  seems  slightly  more 
solid  than  the  one  about  pressure  to  cut 
military  spending. 


Budget  Problems 

Constraints  on  the  US  budget  will  un¬ 
questionably  continue  to  be  severe 
tlirough  the  mid-1990s.  After  that,  they 
could  ease,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  will  do  so. 

The  agreement  hammered  out  by  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  and  the  Congress  in 
October  1990  calls  for  a  cut  of  $492 
billion  in  federal  deficits  across  a  five-year 
period.  This  is  to  be  financed  about 
equally  by  reductions  in  federal  spending 
and  increases  in  federal  revenues.  New 
rules  on  spending  also  impose  yearly  ceil¬ 
ings  through  fiscal  year  (FY)  1 993  in  three 
broad  budget  categories — domestic, 
military,  and  foreign  aid.  If  Congress  ap¬ 
propriates  total  amounts  that  exceed  the 
ceiling  in  any  category,  the  administra¬ 
tion  must  make  across-the-board  cuts 
within  that  category.  Moreover,  any  ex¬ 
pansion  of  benefits  in  the  domestic 
category  must  be  offset  by  revenue  in¬ 
creases  or  spending  reductions.37 

This  accord,  however,  applies  to 
projected  federal  outlays  rather  than  to 
current  budget  levels:  thus,  its  impact 
will  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
economic  forecasts  upon  which  Its  goals 
are  based.  Although  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1990  foresaw  budget 
surpluses  emerging  by  1994,  few  experts 
accepted  this  prediction  at  the  time. 
Many  argued  that  even  a  mild  recession 
would  raise  the  deficit  beyond  the  current 
projections,  and  they  also  noted  that  the 
calculations  excluded  the  massive  costs 
of  the  federal  bailout  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.36  Over  ensuing  months, 
the  US  has  experienced  one  moderate  to 
serious  recession:  furthermore,  its 
military  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1990-91  have  required  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  to  the  FY  1991  defense 
budget  that  will  probably  run  about  $15 
billion.39  Consequently,  even  a  balanced 
budget  by  1994  seems  highly  improbable. 
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This  Judgment  Is  reinforced  by  the  calls 
since  August  1  ^91  to  revise  the  October 
1 990  budget  agreement  so  as  to  allow  any 
unforeseen  military  budget  cuts  to  be 
used  to  supplement  domestic  spending 
as  well  as  to  reduce  the  budget  deficits. 
Such  proposals  began  soon  after  the 
democratic  forces  In  the  Soviet  Union 
succeeded  in  thwarting  the  right-wing 
coup  there  in  late  August.  They  have 
intensified  since  President  Bush  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  end  of  September  1991 
that  he  was  unilaterally  ordering  elimina¬ 
tion  of  ground-launched  US  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  and  withdrawal  of  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  weapons  from  all  surface 
ships,  attack  submarines,  and  land- 
based  naval  aircraft  bases;  removal  of  US 
strategic  bombers  from  day-to-day  alert 
status  and  placement  of  their  nuclear 
weapons  in  storage;  and  cancellation  of 
US  development  of  both  nuclear  short- 
range  attack  missiles  and  mobile  versions 
of  the  Peacekeeper  and  the  MJdgetman 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM).4" 

Just  how  long  large  deficits  might  per¬ 
sist  is  hard  to  say.  One  key  factor  will  be 
the  general  health  of  the  US  economy.  If 
the  economy  suffers  other  recessions  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  mid-1990s  or  even  if 
its  growth  rate  proves  more  sluggish  than 
the  Bush  administration  expects,  big 
shortfalls  could  last  for  some  time. 

The  domestic  political  scene  over  the 
next  several  years  will  constitute  another 
major  influence.  Theoretically,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  legislative  branches  could 
decide — either  before  or  after  the  present 
budget  pact  expires — to  raise  taxes  again 
to  reduce  the  deficits.  Although  Congress 
might  be  so  inclined.  President  Bush  does 
not  appear  disposed  to  do  so  while  he 
holds  office.  That  could  be  through  1996. 
Whether  his  successor  in  either  1992  or 
1996  will  be  any  more  amenable  to  the 
idea  is  at  best  debatable.  As  for  the 
American  public,  it  shows  increased  con¬ 
cern  about  the  deficits,  but  it  is  decidedly 


less  than  enthusiastic  about  additional 
taxes  or  major  cuts  in  domestic  outlays 
to  bring  the  deficits  down.  In  the  absence 
of  a  major  presidential  effort  to  alter  this 
perspective,  it  seems  unlikely  to  change. 

In  a  worst-case  scenario,  the  US  could 
face  significant  budget  difficulties  for 
quite  an  extended  period.  Indeed,  major 
problems  of  this  sort  could  still  be  con¬ 
fronting  it  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century. 

Pressure  to  Decrease  Military 
Spending 

Washington  gives  every  evidence  of  a 
firm  commitment  to  a  reduction  of  US 
military  outlays  through  the  mid-1990s, 
but  until  August-September  1991  the 
cuts  promised  to  be  relatively  gradual 
rather  than  precipitous  in  nature.  Since 
then,  however,  there  have  been  mounting 
calls  from  many  quarters  for  deeper  cuts 
in  military  expenditures  than  those  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  budget  agreement  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1990.  These  developments  now 
leave  the  size  of  the  military  budget  in  the 
next  few  years  somewhat  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  they  raise  the  possibility 
that  the  rate  of  military  cutbacks  may 
stay  high  well  into  the  late  1990s. 

According  to  the  FY  1992  budget  re¬ 
quest  and  the  projected  budget  requests 
through  FY  1996  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dick  Cheney  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  February  1991.  the  defense 
budget  would  fall  at  an  average  rate  of  3 
percent  a  year,  in  real  terms,  during  the 
1992-96  period.  By  FY  1996,  Cheney 
reported,  defense  outlays  were  expected 
to  constitute  just  3.6  percent  of  the  US 
GNP — the  lowest  share  since  before  World 
War  It.  No  less  significant,  the  levels  of 
spending  upon  which  Cheney’s  analysis 
was  based  were  consistent  with  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  caps  accepted  by  the  president 
and  Congress  in  October  1990.41  Thus, 
there  appeared  to  be  general  accord  be- 
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(ween  Die  executive  and  legislative 
branches  on  what  size  ihe  defense  budget 
should  be  over  the  next  several  years, 
although  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
Congress  would  actually  exercise  the  dis¬ 
cipline  required  to  adhere  to  the  projected 
levels  of  military  expenditures. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  has  altered 
considerably  since  the  collapse  of  the 
coup  attempt  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
August  1991  and  especially  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush's  unilateral  arms  initiatives  in 
September  1991.  Although  (he  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  continues  to  endorse  the 
fairly  moderate  pace  of  military  reduc¬ 
tions  embodied  in  (he  budget  accord  (hat 
it  concluded  with  Congress  in  1990.  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  in  Congress 
are  now  voicing  a  conviction  that  the  pace 
can  be  speeded  up  without  damage  to  US 
security.  Thus  far.  talk  of  decreased 
military  outlays  has  focused  on  “big- 
ticket"  items  such  as  the  B-2  bomber  and 
die  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  yet  even 
t  o  I  a  1  ly  eli  mi  na  t  ing  fu  nd  i  ng  for  1  hese  i  1  ems 
would  not  have  that  great  an  impact  on 
overall  spending.  However,  significant 
reductions  in  conventional  forces  beyond 
those  cutbacks  already  contemplated  in 
the  administration's  25  percent  draw¬ 


down  could  bring  about  a  sleep  tall  in 
military  expenditures  IJ 

Congressional  inclinations  appear  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  mood  of  the 
public  at  large.  For  example,  a  major  new 
private  study  published  in  September 
1991  suggested  that  much  deeper  cuts 
than  those  already  programmed  could  be 
made  in  the  1990s  without  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  US  security,  and  public  opinion 
polls  have  been  Indicating  that  more  and 
more  Americans  believe  that  the  time  lor 
big  military  budgets  is  nearing  an  end." 

The  latter  evidence  seems  to  negate 
earlier  signs  of  the  emergence  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  public  judgment  in  the 
wake  of  the  1991  Persian  Gull  conllict. 
This  event  appeared  to  be  persuading 
Americans  generally  that  the  diminished 
Soviet  threat  did  not  necessarily  ensure  a 
tranquil  world:  thus,  the  public  looked 
ready  to  support  the  maintenance  of 
sizable  US  military  forces  in  the  future. 
Liberal  as  well  as  conservative  analysis 
conceded  that  the  rate  of  military  cut¬ 
backs  might  decline  by  the  middle  of  the 
decade  or  thereafter,  and  that  there  might 
even  be  an  upward  turn  in  military 
spending  then.44 
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Chapter  3 


Implications 


IF  CIRCUMSTANCES  other  than  those 
commonly  anticipated  in  this  series  of 
CADRE  Papers  prevail  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  arena  in  the  years  ahead,  what 
ramifications  would  there  be  for  US 
military  strategy  and  force  structure? 
These  can  be  conveniently  discussed 
under  three  broad  headings:  the 
European  region,  third  world  conflicts, 
and  arms  control. 


The  European  Region 

A  WANING  of  US-Soviet  cooperation 
could  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  ongoing 
military  drawdown  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  takeover  of  whatever  central  Soviet 
government  still  existed.  Just  how 
serious  a  military  challenge  to  NATO's 
European  members  the  Soviet  Union 
could  then  mount  would  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  drawdown  had 
progressed  before  it  was  halted,  the  state 
of  the  Soviet  economy,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  central  and  republic 
authorities.  At  maximum,  the  threat 
would  probably  not  equal  that  of  the  mid- 
1980s,  in  light  of  the  collapse  of  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  and  the  possibility  of  opposition 
from  the  new  East  European  govern¬ 
ments  to  military  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  Western  Europe.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  could  prove  significant. 

To  cope  with  such  a  challenge,  the  US 
and  its  NATO  partners  would  almost  cer¬ 


tainly  have  to  return  to  a  strategy  of 
forward  defense  and  flexible  response.' 
In  doing  so,  they  would  need  to  come  up 
with  a  way  of  carrying  out  this  type  of 
strategy  within  the  constraints  imposed 
on  military  forces  in  the  former  German 
Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  by  the  1990 
German  unification  treaty.  This  docu¬ 
ment  forbids  the  stationing  in  the  ex-GDR 
of  German  military  units  assigned  to 
NATO  until  alter  the  withdrawal  oi  all 
Soviet  troops  in  1994,  and  it  allows  only 
German  NATO  forces  to  be  deployed  in 
the  area  thereafter.2 

Responsibility  for  providing  the  forces 
to  deter  or  counter  an  extensive  Soviet 
military  attack  would  fall  first  of  all  upon 
the  European  NATO  countries,  but  the 
US  would  need  to  be  prepared  to  reinforce 
these  elements.  In  light  of  the  increased 
response  time  likely  to  be  available  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demise  of  the  military  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  there 
would  probably  be  no  requirement  to  sta¬ 
tion  a  large  contingent  of  US  troops  in 
Europe.  However,  the  US  would  have  to 
be  able  to  dispatch  substantial  forces 
from  the  continental  US  on  fairly  short 
notice,  and  this  Imperative  suggests  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  a  sizable  ready 
reserve  capable  of  conducting  such  a 
deployment. 

Mounting  turmoil  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union — a  much  more  like¬ 
ly  prospect  than  the  revival  of  a  severe 
Soviet  military  threat  to  NATO  states — 
would  probably  necessitate  a  US  military 
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strategy  of  conflict  management  In 
Europe.  Such  turmoil  could  easily  in¬ 
volve  other  portions  of  the  continent  of 
direct  Interest  to  the  US.  for  the  neighbors 
of  the  East  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  variety  of  ethnic  ties 
with  these  states  and  share  numerous 
contested  borders  with  them.  Meeting 
challenges  posed  by  conflict  situations  of 
this  sort  would  doubtless  require  political 
as  well  as  military  actions,  yet  political 
efforts  alone  might  no*  suffice.  An  evi¬ 
dent  capability  and  willingness  to  use 
military  means  to  prevent  or  stop  hos¬ 
tilities,  to  monitor  peace  accords,  and  the 
like  might  well  turn  out  to  be  essential. 

To  implement  this  type  of  strategy,  the 
US  would  need  some  kind  of  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  force.  This  force's  structure  would 
have  to  be  quite  flexible  so  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  deployed  in  any  given  instance 
could  be  tailored  to  the  precise  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  particular  crisis.  Al¬ 
though  such  a  force  could  conceivably 
function  from  the  continental  US.  it 
would  clearly  be  more  effective  if  it 
operated  from  European  soil. 

Survival  of  a  vital  NATO  military  or¬ 
ganization  would,  of  course,  greatly 
facilitate  attempts  by  the  US  to  devise  and 
carry  out  a  military  strategy  for  conflict 
management  in  the  European  region. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  US  could 
collaborate  with  its  European  allies  in 
arriving  at  measures  to  cope  with  conflict 
situations  of  mutual  concern.  Such  col¬ 
laboration  would  require  the  US  to  be 
sensitive  to  its  allies’  interests  and 
perspectives,  but  because  joint  undertak¬ 
ings  would  be  more  credible  and  less 
offensive  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  than  a  unilateral 
approach,  they  would  be  well  worth  that 
price. 

The  proposed  NATO  rapid  reaction 
force  would  also  afford  a  worthwhile 
vehicle  for  implementing  a  strategy  of 
conflict  management.  As  a  mixed  force 


with  heavy  European  representation,  it 
would  lack  the  onus  of  a  wholly  US  force. 

Third  World  Conflicts 

Decreased  us-soviet  cooperation 
could  render  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  Washington  to  work  through  the  UN 
to  build  a  coalition  for  dealing  militarily 
with  a  third  world  conflict  of  major  con¬ 
cern  to  the  US.  The  Soviet  Union  might 
wind  up  neutral  or  take  the  opposite  side 
from  the  US  in  specific  third  world  con¬ 
flicts.  Thus,  it  might  often  decide  to 
abstain  from  votes  on.  or  even  veto.  US- 
backed  initiatives  in  the  Security  Council. 
In  addition,  lack  of  Soviet  concurrence  on 
a  proposed  course  of  action  could  inhibit 
many  other  states  from  endorsing  it 
either  in  the  Security  Council  or  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Should  NATO  opt  to  expand  the  scope 
of  its  military  activities  to  non-European 
situations  of  relevance  to  European 
countries,  it  could  serve  as  an  alternative 
formal  structure  for  US  pursuit  of  joint 
military  undertakings  to  deal  with  some 
third  world  conflicts  important  to 
Washington.  Most  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  would  in  all 
likelihood  fall  into  this  group.  Moreover, 
the  contemplated  rapid  deployment  force 
for  NATO  would  constitute  a  valuable 
means  of  joint  military  actions  because  it 
would  not  have  to  be  formed  from  scratch. 

Even  if  NATO  did  become  an  institu¬ 
tional  framework  for  assuring  a  standing 
military  coalition  to  handle  some  third 
world  conflicts,  instances  would 
undoubtedly  arise  in  which  a  coalition 
and  the  forces  to  accomplish  its  goals 
would  need  to  be  put  together  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  Indeed,  should  NATO  retain 
its  past  aversion  to  out-of-area  commit¬ 
ments,  the  US  would  have  to  approach 
the  building  of  essentially  all  military 
coalitions  hi  such  a  manner.  Under  ex¬ 
treme  conditions — where  no  coalition 
could  be  formed  and  Washington  deemed 
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(he  slakes  Involved  sufficiently  high — the 
US  would  he  compelled  to  act  alone  to 
uphold  its  interests. 

To  function  ellectively  either  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  ad  hoc  coalition  or  in  a  unilateral 
undertaking,  the  US  would  unques¬ 
tionably  require  some  rapid  deployment 
capabilities  in  being.  These  would  be 
essential  to  handle  the  immediate 
dangers  of  a  crisis  and  to  give  other  forces 
needed  time  to  mobilize.  In  view  of  likely 
budget  constraints  and  the  attendant 
limitations  on  forces  available,  these 
rapid  reaction  elements  would  have  to  be 
composite  in  nature  and  highly  flexible  in 
organization  so  (fiat  the  deployed  force 
could  be  shaped  in  accordance  with  the 
pertaining  concrete  conditions. 

Arms  Control 

The  REDUCTION  or  cessation  of  US- 
Soviet  coojjeration  could  severely  impair 
the  ability  of  the  US  to  employ  arms  con¬ 
trol  as  a  key  element  of  its  military 
strategy.  Tills  effect  would  probably  be 
felt  In  two  particular  spheres. 

First,  such  a  development  could  well 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  concluding 
major  new  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  mutual  arms  reductions.  It 
would  probably  not  jeopardize  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  CFE  and  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  (START)  treaties  and, 
depending  on  the  timing  Involved,  per¬ 
haps  even  the  measures  that  President 
Gorbachev  has  decided  to  take  tn 
response  to  President  Bush’s  unilateral 
undertakings  in  the  nuclear  realm,3  but 
the  chances  of  progress  on  further  cur¬ 
tailment  of  Soviet  capabilities  to  threaten 
the  US  and/or  its  NATO  allies  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  slim. 

The  outcome  could  be  increased  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  US  to  modernize  Its  weapons 
inventory  to  ensure  at  least  technological 
parity  with  Soviet  forces.  This  would  no 


doubt  be  strongest  in  the  strategic 
nuclear  realm. 

Second  and  ]>erhaps  more  important, 
a  decline  or  end  of  US-Soviet  collabora¬ 
tion  could  have  quite  a  deleterious  impact 
on  US  efforts  to  curb  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  1990- 
91  Persian  Gulf  conflict  pointed  up  the 
dangers  of  proliferation  of  not  only 
nuclear  but  also  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  the  missile  systems  to 
deliver  them:  consequently,  the  US  has 
now  undertaken  an  intensified  drive  to 
stop  their  spread.  Without  Soviet  help, 
however,  such  an  effort  will  inevitably 
prove  futile. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  outcome,  the 
US  would  probably  then  need  to  ensure 
that  it  jxjssessed  the  means  to  deter  the 
use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  by 
any  state  that  possessed  them.  This  re¬ 
quirement  would  almost  certainly  mean 
retention  of  some  tactical  nuclear,  chemi¬ 
cal.  and  biological  weapons  plus  ad¬ 
vanced  systems  for  delivering  them. 
Essential  as  well,  however,  might  be  the 
unquestionable  capability  not  only  to 
defend  against  the  employment  of 
weapons  of  these  kinds  but  also  to 
destroy  those  deployed  and  any  facilities 
for  producing  them.  Antiballistic  mis¬ 
siles  could  be  useful  for  defensive  pur¬ 
poses,  while  sophisticated  bombers  and 
missiles  would  be  essential  to  take  out 
deployed  weapons  and  production 
facilities. 


Conclusion 

The  FOREGOING  analysis,  it  should  be 
stressed,  must  be  treated  as  cautionary 
and  not  corrective.  By  no  means  ts  tt 
certain  that  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  discussed  implications  for  US  military 
strategy  and  force  structure  would  ilow 
will  actually  materialize.  Indeed,  most 
contributors  to  this  special  series  of 
CADRE  Papers  believe  that  such  cir- 
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visioned  by  contributors  to  the  series,  and 
how  the  US  might  best  posture  Itself  to 
follow  these  alternative  courses  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  fact  that  several,  and  not  just 
one.  of  the  assumed  continuities  are 
questionable  heightens  the  imperative. 
Only  with  such  advance  planning  can  the 
US  offset,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  unexpected  events. 

Notes 


cumstances  are  less  likely  to  emerge  than 
those  upon  which  they  have  predicated 
their  judgments  and  recommendations. 
Nothing  said  here  Is  meant  to  negate  that 
conclusion. 

What  the  analysis  does  highlight,  how¬ 
ever.  is  the  need  to  think  through  what 
the  US  should  do  If  it  encounters  discon¬ 
tinuities  rather  than  the  continuities  en- 


1.  In  Its  London  declaration  of  July  1990,  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  pledged  to  “move  away"  from 
such  a  strategy.  See  “London  Declaration.  North 
Atlantic  Council.  July  5-6,  1990,"  US  Department  of 
State  Dispatch,  8  October  1990,  163. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  treaty  may  be  found  In 
Treaty  on  the  Final  Settlement  With  Respect  to 
Germany:  Treaty  and  Agreed  Minutes.-  US  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Dispatch,  8  October  1 990,  1 65-67. 

3.  In  early  October  1991,  President  Gorbachev 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  Intended  to  eliminate  Its 
nuclear  artillery,  nuclear  mines,  and  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  on  tactical  rockets:  to  withdraw  all  of  its 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  ships  and  from  mul¬ 
tipurpose  submarines:  to  remove  its  heavy  bombers 


from  alert  status  and  put  tlietr  nuclear  weapons  tn 
storage:  to  move  its  nuclear- tipped  Zenith  missiles 
to  a  central  base  and  destroy  some  of  them:  to  take 
off  alert  503  of  Its  ICBMs.  Including  134  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads:  to  stop  development  of  both 
a  “modified  nuclear  short-range  missile"  for  heavy 
bombers  and  a  “mobile  small-dimension"  ICBM:  to 
keep  its  mobile  missiles  stationary:  and  over  the 
next  seven  years  to  cut  the  number  of  Its  strategic 
warheads  from  the  6.000  authorized  by  the  START 
treaty  to  5.000.  "Gorbachev's  Remarks  on  Nuclear 
Arms  Cuts."  excerpts  from  Gorbachev's  Soviet 
television  statement  of  5  Oc  tober  1991.  translated 
in  part  by  Tass  and  in  part  by  Cable  News  Network. 
Neu i  York  Times.  6  October  1991. 
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